THE  REBUILDING   OF  LONDON
have survived. Briefly,1 the City was suffering the conse-
quences of its failure to come to terms with the growth of the
London area. It was still seeking to exercise to the full privi-
leges and functions which, because of that growth, were be-
coming either obsolete or more difficult, and, in either case,
more costly to maintain. Living in the midst of an expanding
area, it was fighting a losing battle against the granting of
services absolutely necessary to that area, and at the same time
carrying out, unpaid, duties which were to its benefit It
opposed, for example, but could not prevent, the gradual
creation of markets in the suburbs,2 whilst it received nothing
from those suburbs3 in return for its efforts to enforce stand-
ards and to prevent frauds in commodity dealings,4 although
the benefits of those efforts were necessarily felt outside as well
as inside its own boundaries. Its privileges, in the case of
markets, had become obsolete, and its functions with regard to
commodities more difficult to exercise, but it was not prepared
to give up either. To take another example, the conservancy
of the Thames was still a function and a privilege of vital
importance to London.6 In any river, to regulate fishing,
11 have not attempted to deal here with the City's failure to adapt its system of
regulation to the changes which were taking place in its commercial life. Weighing
at the common beam was degenerating by the middle of the seventeenth century into
an outgrown nuisance, and the same could be said of other once important safeguards.
They should have been adapted, but the failure to do so was less important than the
failure to deal constructively with the suburbs.
2 The first charter of Edward III had ordained that no market would from thence-
forth be granted within seven miles of the city. Charles I, in his first charter, had been
induced to confirm this in still more comprehensive terms, but Covent Garden Market
was in existence by 1656, and, though Charles II had confirmed the city's charters,
the Earl of Bedford obtained a patent for it in 1671.   In 1664 Charles had issued
similar grants for markets in Bloomsbury and St. James's.
3 The term is used here to include all the growing areas round the city.
* The City's repeated attempts to* prevent the sharp practices of the woodmongers
-and others concerned in the provision and sale of coal are an excellent example.
5 It had been obtained by the second charter of Richard I, and amplified in subse-
quent royal charters. The full extent of the City's jurisdiction covered more than
sixty miles, from Colne Ditch, a little westward of Staines Bridge, to Yenleet in the
estuary. Parts of the Lea and the Medway were also included. The Lord Mayor,
as conservator, exercised his powers through water-bailiffs and courts of conservancy
held in the four riparian counties of Middlesex, Essex, Surrey and Kent. Thomas
Hale, op, cit., in his extraordinarily wandering style, is at pains to demonstrate that,
though the City was doing something, it was not doing nearly enough.
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